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suited. The railways by themselves would find the task
impossible, and the tramways are slow and inflexible. It
would be difficult for the railways to run a five-minute
service to carry all this traffic as fixed charges are very
high and the physical expenses of operation great. Never-
theless, the electrification of suburban services has greatly
assuaged the problem of traffic congestion, but it must
be remembered that whether it is electrified or not, the
railways cannot cover all the routes of a large city. The
task of doing this will have to be set to the motor vehicles.
TFe demand for speed is increasing, consequent on the
great value attached to leisure. "We live in an age of
hustle and excitement, in which leisure is becoming an
ephemeral thing. The strength of a civilisation depends
upon the use to which leisure is put. The businessman
from his office or the shop assistant from his sales depart-
ment needs some hours of rest and quiet to recoup him and
to enable him to appreciate the finer things of life. This
would be possible only if a quick service were available,
else he would have to wdit at the kerbside cursing the
authorities, and his cup of bitterness would fill to over-
flowing when a bus or two pass the stop without stopping,
with the board, * e ear full ? ', up. As Fenelon says ' To the
vast jarmy of city workers rapid and^ e&aap taogsft is a



the leisure time of the citizen.   Chea^jgj^gQgd transport
makes f orEealth and

Urban transport apart, the motor vehicle is best adapted
to the rural areas which can bear only a light rate. The
motor vehicle can very well thrive on a light traffic and
it can, by ad justing its time table, get as heavy a load factor
as it could. The first thing that any transport under-
* taking should do is to get all the traffic it can. It would
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